

















NUMBER XLIX. 





By ADAM FITZ-ADAM. 
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To be continued every THURSDAY. 





Tuurspvay, December the 6th, 1753. 





) HOUGH I am an old fellow, I am 
RE neither four nor filly enough yet, to 
be a {narling /audator temports aéti, 
and to hate or defpife the prefent 
age becaufe it 7s the prefent. I 
| hala S cannot, like many of my cotempo- 
(Not SEXSA raries, rail at the wonderfuldegeneracy 
PD CSBAO CRY and corruption of thefe times, nor by 
{neering compliments to the zagenious, the fagacious Mo- 
DERNS, intimate that they have not common fenfe. I 
really do not think that the prefent age is marked out 
by any new and diftinguifhed vices and follies, unknown 
to former ages. On the contrary, I am apt to fuf- 
pect that human nature was always very like what it is 
at this day, and that men from the time of my great 
progenitor down to this moment, have always had in 
them the fame feeds of virtue and vice, wifdom and 
folly, of which only the modes have varied, from cli- 
mate, education, and a thoufand other con{piring cau- 
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PeruAps this uncommon good-humour and indul- 
gence of mine to my cotemporaries may be owing to 
the natural benignity of my conftitution, in which I can 
difcover no particles of envy or ill-nature, even to my 
rivals both in fame and profit, the weekly writers ; or 
perhaps to the fuperiority of my parts, which everybody 
mutt acknowledge, and which places me infinitely above 
the mean fentiments of envy and jealoufy. But what- 
ever may be the true caufe, which probably neither 
my readers nor I fhall ever difcover with precifi- 
on, this at leaft is certain, that the prefent age has not 
only the honour and pleafure of being extremely well 
with me, but if I dare fay fo, better than any that I 
have yet either heard or read of. Both vices and virtues 
are {moothed and foftened by manners ; and though they 
exift as they ever have done, yet the former are become 
lefs barbarous, and the latter lefs rough. Infomuch that 
I am as glad as Mr. Voltaire can be, that I have the 
good fortune to live in this age; independently of that 
interefted confideration, that it is rather better to be {till 
alive, than only to have lived. 


Tus my benevolence to my countrymen and cotem- 
poraries ought to be efteemed ftill the more meritorious 
in me, when I fhall make it appear that no man’s merit 
has been lefs attended to or rewarded than mine: and 
nothing produces ill-humour, rancour, and malevolence 
fo much, as neglected and unrewarded merit. 


Tue utility of my weekly labours is evident, and their 
effects wherever they are read, prodigious. They are 
equally calculated, I may fay it without vanity, to form the 
heart, improve the underftanding, and pleafe the fancy. 
Notwithftanding all which, the ungrateful public does 
not take above three thoufand of them a week. Though, 
according to Mr. Maitland’s calculation of the number of 
inhabitants of this great metropolis, they ought to take 
two hundred thoufand of them, fuppofing only five 
perfons, and one paper, to each family: and allowing 
teven millions of fouls in the reft of the kingdom, I may 
modeftly fay, that one million more of them ought to 
be taken and circulated in the country. The profit ari- 
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fing from the fale of twelve hundred thoufand papers, 
would be fome encouragement to me to continue thefe 
my labours for the benefit of mankind. 


I wave not yet had the leaft intimation from the mi- 
nifters, that they have any thoughts of calling me to 
their affiftance, and giving me fome confiderable em- 
ployment of honour and profit: and having had no 
{uch intimations, I am juftly apprehenfive that they have 
no fuch intentions. - Such intimations being always long 
previous to the performance, ‘often to the intentions. 


Nor have I been invited, as I confefs I expected to 
be, by any confiderable borough or county to reprefent 
them in the next parliament, and to defend their liber- 
ties, and the chriftian religion, againft the minifters and 
the jews. But I think, I can account for this feeming 
flight, without mortification to my vanity and felf-love ; 
my name being a Pentateuch name, which, in thefe fuf- 
picious and doubtful times, favours too ftrongly of Judaifm; 
though upon the faith of a chriftian, I have not the leaft 
tendency to it; and I muft do Mrs. Fitz-Adam (who I 
own has fome influence over me) the juftice to fay, 
that fhe has the utmoft horror for thofe fanguinary rites 
and ceremonies. 


NotwiTusTANpDinG all this ill ufage (for every 
man may be juftly faid to be ill-ufed, who is not rewar- 
ded according to his own eftimation of his own merit) 
which I feel and lament, I cannot however call the pre- 
fent age names, and brand it with degeneracy. Nature, 
as I have already obferved, being always the fame, modes 
only varying. With modes, the fignification of words 
alfo varies, and in the courfe of thofe variations, convey 
ideas very different from thofe which they were origi- 
nally intended to exprefs. I could give numberlefs in- 
{tances of this kind, but at prefent I fhall content my- 
felf with this fingle one. 


THE word HONOUR, in it’s proper fignification, doubt- 
lefs implies, the united fentiments of virtue, truth, and 
juftice, carried by a generous mind beyond thofe mere 
moral obligations which the laws require, or can punifh 
the violation of. A true MAN of Honour will not con- 

tent himfelf with the literal difcharge of the duties of a 
man 
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man aiid a citizen; he raifes and dignifies them into 
magnanimity. He gives where he may with juttice 
refufe ; he forgives where he may with juftice refent; 
and his whole conduct is directed by the noble fenti- 
ments of his own unvitiated heart; furer, and more 
fcrupulous guides than the laws of the land, which be- 
ing calculated for the generality of mankind, muft ne- 
cefiarily be more a reftraint upon vices in general, than 
an invitation and reward of particular virtues. But thefe 
extenfive and compound notions of Honour have been 
long contracted, and reduced to the fingle one of per- 
fonal courage. Among the Romans, HoNouR meant 
no more than contempt of dangers and death in the 
fervice, whether juft or unjuft, of their country. Their 
fucceffors and conquerors, the Goths and Vandals, who 
did not deal much in complex ideas, fimplified thofe of 
HoNouR, and reduced them to this plain and fingle 
one, of fighting for fighting’s fake, upon any, or all, 
no matter what, occalions. 


Our prefent mode of HoNouR is fomething more 
compounded, as will appear by the true character 
which I fhall now give of a fafhionable Man of Honour. 


* A GENTLEMAN, which is now the genteel fynony- 
mous term for a MAN of Honour, mutt, like his Go- 
thic anceftors, be ready for and rather defirous of fingle 
combat. And if by a proper degree of wrong-headed- 
nefs he provokes it, he is only fo much the more jea- 
lous of his HoNoUR, and more of a GENTLEMAN. 


He may lie with impunity, if he is neither deteCted 
nor accufed of it: for it is not the lie he tells, but the 
lie he is told of, that difhonours him. In that cafe he 
demonftrates his veracity by his fword or his piftol, 
and either kills or is killed with the greateft uonour. 


Hr may abufe and ftarve his own wife, daughters, 
or fifters, and he may feduce thofe of other men, 
particularly his friends, with inviolate Honour, becaufe, 
as Sir John Brute very juftly obferves, be wears a fword. 


By 


* A gentleman, is every man, who with a tolerable fuit of coaths, a fword 
hy his fide, and a watch and {nuff-box in his pockets, afferts himfelf to be a gent- 
leman, fwears with energy that he will be treated as fuch, and that he will cut 
she throat of any rian who prefumes to fay the contrary. 
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By the laws of Honour he is not obliged to pay his 
fervants or his tradefmen; for as they are a pack of fcoun- 
drels, they cannot without infolence demand their due 
of a gentleman: but he muft pundétually pay his gam- 
ing debts to the fharpers who have cheated him; for 
thofe debts are really debts of ioNnourR. 


He lies under one difagreeable reftraint ; for he muft 
not cheat at play, unlefs in a horfe-match: but then he 
may with great nonouR defraud in an office, or betray 
a truft. 


In public affairs, he may, not only with Honour, but 
even with fome degree of LusTRE, be in the fame fef- 
fion a turbulent patriot, oppofing the beft meafures, and 
a fervile courtier, promoting the worft ; provided a very 
lucrative confideration be known to be the motive of 
his converfion: for in that cafe the point of HoNouR 
turns fingly upon the Quantum. 


From thefe premifes, which the more they are 
contidered the truer they will be found, it appears that 
there are but two things, which a man of the niceft 
HONOUR may not do, which are declining fingle combat, 
and cheating at play. Strange! that virtue fhould 
be fo difficult, and Honour, it’s fuperior, fo eafy to 
attain to! 


Tue uninformed herd of mankind are governed 
by words and names, which they implicitly receive 
without either knowing or afking their meaning. Even 
the philofophical and religious controverfies, for the laft 
three or four thoufand years, have turned much more 
upon words and names, una{certained and mifunderftood, 
than upon things fairly ftated. The polite world, to 
fave time and trouble, receive, adapt, and ufe words, 
in the fignification of the day ; not having leifure nor 
inclinations to examine and analife them: and thus 
often mifled by founds, and not always fecured by fenfe, 
they are hurried into fatal errors, which they do not 


give their underftandings fair play enough to prevent. 


In explaining words, therefore, and bringing them 
back to their true fignification, one may fometimes hap- 
pen to expoie and explode thofe errors, which the abufe 
of them both occafions and protects. May that be the 
good fortune of this day’s paper ! How many unthink- 
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ing and unhappy men really take themfelves to be Men 
of HoNouR, upon thefe miftaken ideas of that word ! 
And how fatal to others, efpecially to the young and un- 
experienced, is their example and fuccefs in the world! 
I could heartily wifh that fome good dramatic poct 
would exhibit at full length and in Jively colours, upon 
the ftage, this modifh character of a Man of Honour, 
ef which I have but flightly and haftily chalked the out- 
lines. Upon fuch a fubject I am apt to think that a 
good poct might be more ufeful than a good preacher, as 
perhaps his audiences would be more numerous, and his 
matter more attended to. Befides, 


Segnius irritant animes, demiffa per aurem 
Quam que funt oculis fubjecia fidelibus, et que 


Tpfe fibi tradit fpeciator. 


P.S. To prevent miftakes, I muft obferve that there 
is a great difference between a Man of Honour and a 
Person of Honour. By PERsons of HoNouR were 
meant, in the latter end of the laft century, bad authors 
and poets of noble birth, who were but juft not fools 
enough to prefix their names in great letters 'to the pro- 
logues, epilogues, and fometimes even the plays with 
-which they entertained the public. But now that our 
nobility are too generous to interfere in the trade of us 
poor profeffed authors, or to eclipfe our performances 
by the diftinguifhed and fupericr excellency and luftre 
of theirs ; the meaning at prefent of a Person of no- 
NouR, is reduced to the sIMPLE idea of a PERson of 
ILLUSTRIOUS BIRTH. 
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